ENGLISH   FRIENDSHIPS

excited before the first night, and went without "dinner.
After the play they were very hungry. On going to the
Savoy they encountered the English prohibition against
serving women at night when unaccompanied by men.
After trying at several places they went to their lodging
in Langham Place almost famished.

In desperation they telephoned to Dillingham, who
was playing "hearts" at the Savoy with Frohman and
Gillette. He hurriedly got some food together in a
basket, and with his two friends drove to where the young
women were staying. The house was dark; fruitless
pulls at the door-bell showed that it was broken. It was
impossible to raise any one.

Dillingham knew that the actresses were occupying
rooms on the second floor front. He had five large
English copper pennies in his pocket, and so he started
to throw them up to the window to attract their atten-
tion. He threw four, and each fell short.

"This is the last copper," he said to Frohman. "If
we can't reach the girls with this they will have to go
hungry."

Whereupon Frohman said: "Let Gillette throw it.
He can make a penny go further than any man in the
world."

Such was Charles Frohrnan's English life. It was
joyous, almost rollicking, and pervaded with the spirit
of adventure. Yet behind all the humor was something
deep, searching, and significant, because in England, as
in America, this man was a vital and constructive force,
and where he went, whether in laughter or in serious-
ness, he left his impress.es Wyndham, Haddon Chambers, Nat
